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ALL OR NOTHING. 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR oF “A HOUSE OF CARDS,” “‘ GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
&c. Xe, 


— 
CHAPTER VY. IN THE GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


Wuetuer it be reached in going out or 
coming home, Ceylon is always welcome 
to the traveller. It means the end of a 
long stage in the journey, either way, and 
a beautiful country to be seen, which can- 
not but delight the more accustomed, while 
it enchants the fresh imagination. 

To the magical beauty of the island a 
young man, who was approaching Point de 
Galle on board a steamer homeward bound 
from Calcutta, on a brilliant September 
day, was more than indifferent. He was 
not well enough to care about the “ wine- 
dark sea,” or the sight of Adam’s Peak, 
or to respond to the enthusiasm of a fellow- 
traveller—a pretty girl, too—who had in- 
sisted on quoting descriptive bits about 
Ceylon from favourite authors, as they 
neared the small bay that forms the har- 
bour of Point deGalle. Miss Ainslie, with 
the solemn civilian her papa, and the fretful, 
faded, hard-to-please lady her mother, who 
viewed the interesting young officer going 
home on sick leave with decided disfavour, 
had all bored him occasionally during their 
voyage; but they were going “on,” while 
he meant to wait for a Messageries ship 
from Colombo, and go “home” by the 
French line. “ Home” had not, in fact, 
any very particular meaning for Edward 
Dunstan, and he had taken his sick leave 
from his regiment—he had only joined two 
years previously in India—with reluctance. 
The doctors had sent him home after two 
attacks of fever, but they had not told him 
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he must not linger by the way, and he 
had learned by letters which had reached 
him during his second bout of fever, that 
by the time he should reach Galle, a friend 
of his would have come outtoCeylon. He 
would therefore remain there for awhile, go 
up to Kandy, see the beautiful hill country, 
and get home quite soon enough for all 
his purposes. 

The passengers on board the homeward 
steamer were few, and the Ainslies were 
the most important persons among them. 
Captain Dunstan was a good-natured young 
man enough when he was not ill and ont 
of spirits, but he hated to be regarded as 
an interesting invalid, and in that light 
the Ainslies, father and daughter, some- 
what too persistently regarded him. Mrs. 
Ainslie did not think him at all interesting; 
in fact, Mrs. Ainslie considered no one’s 
invalidism interesting except her own. 
Mr. Ainslie was going home, after a pros- 
perous civil career in India, to reside on an 
estate which he had employed an agent to 
purchase for him, and as good luck— 
though, as Edward Dunstan thought, not 
his good luck—would have it, he had fallen 
in with a man who could tell him all about 
it. As he was a slow-minded person, much 
given to entertaining only one idea at a 
time, Mr. Ainslie made Edward Dunstan 
regret, before they had been very long on 
speaking terms, that he had so freely 
admitted an intimate acquaintance with 


that part of Suffolk in which was situate 


that desirable property called The Chantry. 

Mr. Ainslie was a solemn, sun-dried, 
brown little man, whose lines had been 
laid in pleasant places as regarded emolu- 
ment and position. His appointments had 
all been “pucka,” but also dismal and 
monotonous, involving much authoritative 
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settling of the affairs of the natives, and 
comparatively little intercourse with Euro- 
ms. He had lived so many years in 
Fndia that he knew nothing about English 
life, and indeed, not much about Indian 
life of the modern sort, which had 
succeeded the “ John Company” epoch ; 
but the sun-dried little man had notions 
of hisown. They formed an odd medley: 
cows grazing in real green grass fields, 
county-town market-days, and morning 
walks in places where one might poke 
one’s own land with one’s own spud, and 
where the pig, so far from being an un- 
clean, would be almost a sacred animal, 
preponderated among them. 

“T should have preferred Berkshire, on 
account of the pigs,” he said plaintively 
to Edward Dunstan, “but there was 
nothing to be had.” 

“Why, you don’t suppose Berkshire 
pigs mope at home and never roam, but 
dwell like hermits alway,” said Amabel, 
with her loud short laugh, “like Charles 
O’Malley. You canimport them, can’t he, 
Captain Dunstan? Do tell him they 
import Berkshires at Bevis!” 

*“T can’t tell him, Miss Ainslie,” said 
Captain Dunstan, “ because I don’t know. 
I was not posted up on pigs at Bevis: they 
don’t interest me in the plural.” 

“Of course, I understand, only when 
they are ‘pig’ and dangerous, and you 
stick them yourself. How shall you ever 
settle down to lawn-tennis ?—that’s the 
proper thing now, my old school friends 
tell me.” 

“T don’t think I shall be called upon to 
try that mild alternative to ‘shikar;’ at 
least, not at Bevis.” 

“ Not at Bevis! I thought, all this time, 
you were going home there.” 

“ Did you, Miss Ainslie? I am sure I 
never said 80.” 

“ Perhaps you did not; but, somehow, I 
took it for granted.” Amabel looked at 
Edward Dunstan, who was staring at the 
sea, and felt slightly disconcerted. But 
she was not one to yield to such an un- 
accustomed sensation, and she turned it off 
with a laugh. 

“Here we have been, I do _ believe, 
worrying you all this time under false 
pretences, thinking we were to be neigh- 
bours, as Bevis and The Chantry are to 
each other! Here comes mamma, with 
a shawl on that it smothers one to 


look at,” and Miss Ainslie moved away, 
carrying with her a sense of having been 
snubbed which she did not like. 


Amabel 


Ainslie was, however, more thoroughly 
good-humoured than Captain Dunstan, 
and as she merely liked him without 
being the least in love with him—a state 
of feeling as regards himself in which 
perhaps no modern young man ever 
thoroughly believes—she very soon got 
over it. 

This little episode took place within a 
few hours of their arrival at Point de Galle, 
and the intimation it conveyed to the 
Ainslies, that with that travelling com- 
panionship their acquaintance might also 
come to an end, was unwelcome. The 
Ainslies were to be received during their 
brief stay at Galle at the house of a distin- 
guished civilian, of standing in the service 
equal to that of Mr. Ainslie, of habit as 
spare, of complexion as brown, of texture 
as sun-dried, but of notions different. How 
any sane man could be induced to “ retire” 
to the horrors of an English climate, 
Mr. Gilchrist could not conceive; if 
Ainslie had “retired” to Ceylon, indeed, 
there might have been some sense in it, 
but to England ! 

The travellers landed at the pic- 
turesque port, farewells were exchanged, 
and the Ainslies were conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Gilchrist, while Captain 
Dunstan proceeded to the hotel at which 
he thought it likely he might find his 
friend. Before they said good-bye, how- 
ever, Mr. Ainslie made a slow little speech 
to Captain Dunstan, which caused that 
languid young officer to feel a little 
ashamed of himself for having set the 
complacent owner of The Chantry down as 
a bore only. 

*“* My daughter tells me,” said the brown 
little man, “that we have been mistaken 
in supposing that you are to be at Bevis 
this autumn, but I hope we need not on 
that account relinquish our expectation of 
seeing you again beforelong. It will give 
us the sincerest pleasure if you will come 
to us at The Chantry as soon, and stay 
with us as long, as you please.” 

Captain Dunstan cordially acknowledged, 
and provisionally accepted the invitation, 
which was frankly seconded by Amabel. 
Mrs. Ainslie said the fewest words that were 
possible on the occasion; but her words 
were always few and cold, unless her own 
ailments or her own injuries were con- 
cerned ; on occasions of that kind they 
were many and vehement, and nobody 
minded them. She hoped Captain Danstan 
would take care of himself—those recur- 
rent fevers were bad things. 
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“ Did you say his name was Dunstan?” | another case of uncle and nephew, you 
asked Mr. Gilchrist of his guest, “and that | know.” 


he’s going home on sick leave?” Mr.| “We don’t know,” said Amabel, “he 
Gilchrist had met his party at the landing- | never said anything about an Admiral 
steps, and had seen Captain Dunstan. | Drummond.” And then she gave a little 

“Yes, but he is staying here awhile ; | self-approving reflection to her own saga- 
goes on by the French steamer.” | city ; she knew there was “ something” in 


“Then he’s the man Esdaile is looking | the way he had taken her harmless remark 
out for. You know who Esdaile is, Ainslie ? | about his going “ home” to Bevis. 
poor Tom Esdaile’s boy. You have not 
forgotten Tom, at Merchant Taylors ? ” The spacious verandah of the best- 
“T remember him,” said Mr. Ainslie, | managed hotel in the East—it would be 
with slow deliberation; “he was intended | invidious to indicate it more plainly— 
for the Indian service, but had his pros- | presented a picturesque appearance of its 
pects destroyed by coming into his uncle’s | own, and afforded an animated prospect 
baronetcy. Yes, I remember him.” to its occupiers on the afternoon of the 
“You may well say destroyed. Tom | following day, as Edward Dunstan and 
was not very long about going out of his | his friend—each reclining in a deep and 
uncle’s baronetcy—the wildest fool that | luxurious Cingalese chair, with a little 
ever made a short and anything but merry | bamboo table at his elbow—smoked their 
life of what might have been an honour- | cigarettes and talked by fits and starts. The 
able career. He married a pretty girl| verandah had many occupants. Outward- 
without a rupee, and died when the boy | bound people; homeward-bound people ; 
was a baby. Several years later, the widow | rich. men, travelling for amusement; en= 
came in for a good deal of property; it | terprising men, travelling for gain; scien- 
was her uncle this time who retired in her | tific men, travelling in the interests of 
favour, and now she is dead, and poor | science; officials on their way to the scene 
Tom’s boy is a rich man; his affairs were | of theiremployment ; and specimens of the 
well managed; his mother lived on half | genus loafer, who are to be met with every- 
nothing until she came into her uncle’s| where in the world, even in the places 
money, and then she saved the greater part | most difficult and expensive to reach. 
of that. He is a good-looking young fellow;| Vendors of precious stones, licensed by 
I should not wonder if he was rather | the proprietors, have their rights of entry 
wild, like his father, but he has more | into the hotel and its verandah; and these 
brains and a better constitution than poor | chafferers, patient and persuasive, were 
Tom—he dined with me yesterday.” circulating among the visitors, each urging 
“What brings him here ?” the merits of his own wares and depre- 
“A very proper desire to see his own | ciating those of his competitors with the 
estate with hisowneyes. He ownsa coffee | wheedling secretiveness that has its utmost 
plantation—it went to the dogs for a time, | expression in the pedlar-class. Some of 
after his mother’s death, but he sent out a | these jewel-sellers, who were of all nations 
Scotch manager, and it’s flourishing now, I | of the East, carried their wares on little 
believe. He expected to find Captain | trays suspended from their necks; others 
Danstan here, or at least he thought it | had them roughly tied up in bits of cotton 
likely ; and was talking about him yester- | rag, which they twisted about in their 
day.” lean brown fingers as they extolled the 
“That is a coincidence. Captain | value and beauty of their “catty-eye ” and 
Dunstan knows The Chantry, and we | “ pinkee collal.” 
meet Captain Dunstan; then we come| The two men seated in a corner of the 
here, and find that a friend of his dined | verandah were not spared the importunities 
with our friend yesterday. I daresay | of the jewel-sellers—one of whom, a keen- 
young Esdaile knows The Chantry too, | eyed, hatchet-faced little old man, attached 
and Bevis.” himself tothem with such perseverance that 
“ Bevis in Suffolk, yes.” Mr. Gilchrist at length Sir Wilfrid Esdaile answered him, 
spoke very dryly here. “He does know | to get rid of him, by telling him to go and 
Bevis, so do I—at least I did, thirty years | bother the other people; he and his friend 
ago, in the early days of Admiral Drum- | were not going on, and would look in at 
mond’s time; he was talking about the | the shop on the next day. After a quick 
old place too, and it seems Captain Dunstan | glance at the face of the Englishman, the 
has been very badly treated. That was | Cingalese retired, with twinkling eyes; and 
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the next moment was pressing his wares 
on the attention of a fat German with a fat 
ring on his thick forefinger. 

“That voluble little fellow has very 
pretty things in his shop,” said Esdaile. 
“ We'll look him up to-morrow. I haven’t 
seen more curious curios anywhere. But, 
to go on with what we were saying, are 
you serious about trying a planter’s life?” 

“Quite serious. I can’t get on in the 
army, without more money than I’ve got; 
and I’m sick of it besides. There never 
was anything invented in this world so 
dull as the life in India when there’s 
nothing doing. There’s nothing doing 
now, or likely to be; and then, my health 
has gone all to smash. There is no chance 
for me in England; and, besides, I hate 
England.” 

“T cannot understand that. I should 
have thought you were just the man to 
hate anything but England. I do, at least 
for long.” 

“Yes; that’s natural. But look at 
the difference between us—between your 
experience of England and mine. There 
is nothing in the world better than the 
best that England can give a man ; and you 
have that, or almost that. I suppose you 
don’t want to be a duke or a Rothschild; 
and, as you don’t want that, you’ve got 
about all you do want. And you can do 
as you like; you are as free as air, and 
more completely your own master than 
any man I know.” 

“That’s all quite true. Of course, I 
know I’m very lucky; but why should 
you say there’s no charm for you in Eng- 
land? There are things there to put the 
money you wish to speculate with into.” 

“Tt is not enough; and I don’t know 
anything about business. Besides, in 
England I’m a failure already. I am a 
disappointed man; and that tells with 
everybody, beginning with myself. I could 
not take to a city life in London, after all 
that happened. Of course there never was 
anything of the kind, and I don’t suppose 
anyone ever said such a thing; but I feel 
as if [had sailed under false colours before 
the admiral’s death—and, in fact, I mean 
to keep out of London.” 

“You feel that because you are ill, and 
because you had a shock; but it is all 
nonsense. Of course you believed that 
you were to have Bevis; why should you 
not? Everybody believed it, and every- 
body said the old admiral must have been 
mad, when it came out that you hadn’t 
got the place.” 





“Tt was not the admiral that was mad,” 
said Edward Dunstan, very quietly, “ it 
was I.” 

~7eat* 

“Yes, I. Idon’t feel up to much talking 
just now, but some time or other I will 
tell you all about it. I think I will go 
and lie down now; there’s no sleeping in 
the still heat of the night here. I shall 
find you at dinner-time.” 

Edward Dunstan left his friend, who 
continued to smoke with an air of more 
than usual reflection. 

“He looks ill,” thought Sir Wilfrid ; 
“and I don’t like this notion of his. 
Turning planter, with only a small share 
in the concern, isn’t lively for a man in 
@ good regiment, who had twelve thousand 
a year ahead of him until two years ago. 
I should have thought anything at home 
would be livelier; especially after two 
years in India. He has lots of friends. 
He’ll soon be all right; it’s just that he is 
pulled down by the fever. There can’t 
be anything else in it.” 

On the following day Esdaile and 
Dunstan visited the shop of the jewel-seller. 
Esdaile made several purchases, Dunstan 
but one—a slim and keen dagger, in a 
beautifully-wrought sheath of tortoiseshell. 

The next morning at dawn the friends 
started for Colombo, taking the coach by 
the coast road. 


CHAPTER VI. A CONFIDENCE BY THE WAY. 


Tue back-seat of the coach had been 
secured for Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and his 
friend, and they were at first too much 
preoccupied by the exceeding beauty of 
the road, and the distant majesty of the 
great mountain range, to interrupt their 
impressions by conversation. To both the 
scene was novel, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was 
then visiting Ceylon for the first time, and 
Dunstan had merely touched at Galle on 
his voyage out ; and to the one, because he 
was in good health and high spirits; to 
the other, because he was enjoying the 
change from the ship to land travelling, 
and also because he was eagerly antici- 
pating a climate that should revive him, 
the journey was pleasant. 

Dunstan, who had slept soundly in spite 
of the heat on the previous night, was look- 
ing better, and was ina much more cheerful 
mood. His two years’ experience of the 
East came to the aid of Ksdaile’s lack of 
knowledge, and for some time, when they 
talked at all, it was only of the strange and 
interesting scene around them, the boun- 
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teous beauty of nature, and the curious 
aspect of the dense population of the almost 
continuous village that lies between Galle 
and Colombo. The conversation of the even- 
ing before recurred presently to Esdaile’s 
memory, and he tried, though not abruptly, 
to lead his friend to talk of the circum- 
stances that had altered his prospects, and 
seemingly estranged him from England and 
hisfriends. In reality, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
knew less about Captain Dunstan than he 
knew about many other men whom he 
would hardly have classed among his 
friends, though he was as likely as another 
to bestow that title lightly. He had met 
Dunstan at a “good” club, and then at 
several “ good” houses, and his position 
in society, even apart from the expecta- 
tions which had in some inexplicable way 
been disappointed, was well defined. But 
beyond this, and the fact that Dunstan was 
a very good fellow, and he liked him, 
Esdaile was profoundly ignorant. When 
Mr. Gilchrist stated his belief that Captain 
Dunstan had been “ badly treated,” and 
did so apropos of what ‘‘Tom Esdaile’s 
boy ” had said to him, he spoke much more 
from his own former knowledge, and the 
remembrance of distant personsand things 
that is kept so clear in the uneventful 
routine of life in an eastern country, than 
from anything his visitor had imparted to 
him. 

“Tt would depend a good deal on what 
Sandilands tells us about that kind of 
thing,” said Sir Wilfrid, who was of a 
vague habit of mind, and given to speaking 
of most topics as “that kind of thing,” 
“ whether you make up your mind.” 

“About turning coffee-planter? Well, 
yes. I should think a good deal of his 
opinion, of course. It is not as if I knew 
anything about the business; it is only an 
idea like another, as the French say. 
Sandilands is a clever fellow, isn’t he?” 

“He must be. He has made this plan- 
tation of mine pay—or, at least, promise 
to pay—and it was never anything but a 
source of vexation before his time. He is 
a long-headed, quiet-tempered fellow, and 
a desperate hard worker. Not to be beat; 
a regular Scotchman.” 

“A man of no family, or fortune, I 
suppose; or he would have laid out his 
lines in pleasanter places.” 

“No; just a well-educated man, middle- 
class in birth, but of first-rate education, 
and energy enough for a dozen like you 
and me.” 

“Ah,” said Dunstan, with a sigh, “I 





don’t know about you. You don’t require 
energy for anything, except amusing your- 
self; but I should certainly be much the 
better for an additional spice of that 
quality. It is deuced hard to begin all 
over again.” 

“Tt is, indeed; andunjusttoo. Though 
you would not allow me to say so yes- 
terday.” 

“No; there you’re wrong. It is hard, 
but it is not unjust. I’m betternow. This 
delightful air revives one; and I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

Edward Dunstan threw away the end of 
his cigar, while Esdaile lighted a fresh one, 
and after a glance round and ahead of the 
coach, which was rolling rapidly along, he 
began : 

“Once upon a time, a long time ago, a 
young man, named Edward Dunstan, who 
had nothing to recommend him except 
good blood, good looks, a commission in a 
line regiment, and about two hundred a 
year, had the good luck to meet and fall 
in love with the loveliest and best woman 
in the world. Her name was Helena 
Drummond. She was the only sister of 
Admiral—or, as he then was, Captain— 
Drummond, of Bevis, in Suffolk. She 
had no parents living, and her brother was 
her guardian. She married the young 
subaltern, and they lived very happily 
ever after. Is the beginning of the story 
romantic enough?” 

“Quite. The parties were your father 
and mother ? ” 

“They were. They lived happily ever 
after. But they did not live long; and 
my mother’s brother could never be brought 
to regard their marriage with favour. It 
did not matter much to them while they 
were together, I fancy ; but when my father 
died, quite young, and my mother was left 
with me, and nothing but her small pension 
and my father’s two hundred pounds a 
year, to keep herself, and educate me, and 
start me in the word upon, she was obliged 
to think of the future, and to regret the 
estrangement between herself and her 
only brother. I don’t really know what it 
was that happened, I was only seven at 
the time, but the next thing after my 
father’s death and my mother’s deep 
mourning that I remember, was finding 
myself in alarge country house, with fields, 
and trees, and gardens; with water, and 
boats, and animals; and being immensely 
delighted with all these things.” 

“ Did you take to your uncle ?” j 

“ Not particularly; nor did he take to me. 
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He was an odd sort of man. I was a mis- 
chievyous young dog, no doubt; and I 
liked the house and the place much better 
when my uncle was not there than when 
he was. I do not think my mother liked 
it much. [ suppose she did not feel at 
home there; and it was lonely. I never 
remember staying visitors in the house. 
This, however, is all too old a story to 
interest you. My mother died just after 
I was sent to Harrow, and then I never 
again had any home-feeling about Bevis. 
It may have been a year later per- 
haps that my uncle married, and I had 
the sense to know that the event was of 
great importance to me. I had been told, 
young as I was, that I should come in for 
my uncle’s property; and my juvenile 
notions of my own dignity and grandeur 
sprouted pretty freely.‘ I was ordered 
home for the holidays by a short letter 
from my uncle, in which he informed me 
that I was to be introduced to my aunt, 
and that he hoped that I should so con- 
duct myself as to merit her goodwill and 
regard.” 

“Which you did not do, I presume.” 

“ Precisely: whichI did not do. The 
first thing I perceived when I arrived at 
Bevis, on that memorable occasion, was 
that the house was much finer than it had 
been; new furniture, new pictures, all 
sorts of beautiful things that I had never 
seen, changed its old aspect, and the whole 
thing was on a bigger and more imposing 
scale. I afterwards came ‘0 know that 
my uncle’s wife had a large fortune of her 
own; that he had been engaged to her 
many years before, when they were both 
young, and something had happened to 
prevent the marriage—a lover’s quarrel 
of some sort. They did not meet for 
years; but, when they met, the old state 
of things revived, and they were married. 
I enjoyed myself very much that first 
time. There were horses, and dogs, and 
new faces, though no more visitors than 
before; and my uncle and Mrs. Drummond 
left me very much to myself. It was not 
till just before I left Harrow that Mrs. 
Drummond showed any dislike of me; 
she did then, however, and it has never 
varied. She has disliked me, boy and 
man, ever since.” 

** And yet, as she had no children, she 
could not feel that you were interfering 
with her in any way ?” 

“True; and I did not give her much 
trouble. In a big house of that kind, 
people who don’t get on together can keep 





very clear of each other, and I kept clear 
of her. She is a strong-minded, firm- 
willed woman, and she had unbounded 
influence over my uncle from first to last. 
He hardly noticed me latterly, and after I 
went to Woolwich he never once wrote to 
me with his own hand. I used to got short 
notes from her, generally to the effect that 
I had better be very careful in money 
matters, for that, if I exceeded my 
allowance, I need not look to them to pay 
my debts; and as I knew precisely what 
I had in the world to come into, inde- 
pendent of them—that is, two hundred a 
year—I should be the best judge of the 
wisdom of involving myself in liabilities.” 

** And I suppose, as a matter of course, 
you did exceed your allowance ? ” 

“Of course I did. You are prepared 
to learn that, naturally; but you will not 
be prepared to learn that after all those 
lectures and warnings my uncle paid up 
for me; and it was Mrs. Drummond who 
made him do it.” 

“T am not at all surprised,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, with a sly smile. “I rather fancied 
Mrs. Drummond wasn’t altogether a bad 
sort; but only one of those desperately- 
conscientious and straight-going women— 
believes in energy and that kind of thing 
—whose bark is generally much worse 
than their bite.” 

“Ah! but hers wasn’t,” replied Captain 
Dunstan, with emphasis, “for you know 
what her bite was.” 

“ The admiral’s willP Eh?” 

“Just that. I don’t mean to say I was 
all I ought to have been, in any sense, 
and you know I started by telling you it 
wasn’t unjust, though it seemed a little, 
or more than a little, hard. Mrs. Drum- 
mond was not a tyrant, but she had a 
natural talent for governing, and my 
uncle had a natural aptitude for being 
governed by any woman, except his 
sister, and soshe had the upper hand com- 
pletely ; and though she made my uncle 
pay up for me, and stand a handsome 
outfit and start me quite clear, and all 
that kind of thing, she had no sort of com- 
punction about telling him that that was 
all he was to do for me. She thoroughly 
meant if, and she told me so—not to my 
face, I didn’t give her the chance—and I 
cannot say I ever had much faith in Bevis 
coming to me. Everybody who knew 
about the circumstances, and that there 
was nobody else nearly or remotely related 
to the admiral, took it for granted, and 
of course the tradespeople and the money- 
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lenders could not be persuaded to the 


contrary.” 

“Tt was said, everywhere, I know,” said 
Sir Wilfrid ; “and I’m sure all the women 
believed it—the mothers, I mean.” 


“T never gave them any reason to do 
so,” answered Dunstan, with some heat of 
“T never 


manner and « very black frown. 
sailed under false colours of any kind. 
People drew their own conclusions; I did 
not suggest them.” 

“T call the admiral an old fool myself,” 
said Sir Wilfrid, coolly. “‘He must have 
known it was only a case of prejudice; 
and if it comes to that, I don’t think he 
had any right to leave the whole property 
to his wife—for more than her life, that 
is; land ought to remain in the blood and 
in the name.” 

“You speak with the authority of one 
who was born an heir-apparent, my dear 
fellow,” said Dunstan, laughing, “and 
you forget that my name is not Drummond. 
If I had been a brother’s son, it is very 
likely the case would have been different. 
Of course, I don’t mean to say I had not 
expectations in my own mind, or that I at 
any time realised the truth that I should 
never be a bit better off than I was when 
I joined my regiment; I ought to have 
known it, and acted on the knowledge, 
just as we all ought to know such lots of 
things, and to act on them; only we don’t. 
Well, there’s no good in dwelling on all 
that now. If my uncle had died a year 
sooner, and I had known for certain how 
it was to be with me, I should have been 
saved a good deal.” 

“How? Had youcome to grief again?” 

“In the way of debts? No, not so very 
much in that respect; but in others. People 
made mistakes about me, and I made mis- 
takes about them, and I got heavily hit.” 

Esdaile listened to his friend with 
quickened curiosity now. Could there 
have been anything more ? he had asked 
himself the day before, when he had 
noticed that Dunstan was looking so ill. 
There had been something more. Odd 
that he had never suspected anything, 
for he had seen a good deal of Dunstan 
from the beginning of their acquaintance 
until Dunstan’s departure for India; they 
were in the same set in London, and the 
one had generally known what the other 
was doing during that interval. But 
Dunstan was a reticent man in certain 
respects—never until to-day, in the impulse 
of confidence produced by their meeting 
in a strange and distant land, had he 


said a word of the real nature of the 


among their common acquaintances in 
England, in happy ignorance of the facts. 


seen, knew nothing of, the lady. That the 


Sir Wilfrid had no doubt at all. Esdaile 
thought all this during a scarcely percep- 
tible pause, after which Danstan resumed : 

“Tt was soon over. I need not go into 
particulars; I suppose you can guess what 
it was that hit me hard?” 

“Of course I can—a woman,” said Sir 
Wilfrid. ‘Who was she?” 

“T cannot tell you. It was not her 
fault, but I could not expect anyone but 


give anyone the chance of blaming her. 
I met her, just as one always meets every- 
body in London, and Well, it was 
all over with me very speedily.” Dunstan 
laughed, by no means naturally or easily. 
“T saw a good deal of her, and it seemed 
to me that there never was any desire on 
the part of her father and mother to keep 
us apart; rather the contrary, indeed. She 
was very pretty and very bright; and I 
had every reason to think she liked me. 
I never deceived her—that I could swear 
with a clear conscience—abont myself, in 
any way; and if her parents questioned 
her, they too would have heard exactly 
the truth. Of course I knew that I was 
the reputed heir to Bevis, but whenever 
the matter was mooted to me I always said 
it was not only not certain, but it was, to 
the best of my belief, unlikely. However, 
people chose, I imagine, to believe and 
represent it as a certainty; and I was 
indebted, as I found out afterwards, to 
that for the kind reception I had from— 
the lady’s parents. You were away at 
this time; it was just before our cruise 
in Singleton’s yacht. And, as I said before, 
my delusion had a short life, if a merry 
one. I danced with her at a ball one 
night, and had very nearly spoken, when 
she was taken away by her mother; 
but I had been asked to luncheon the 
next day, and meant to watch for a 
chance of speaking then. I believed, and 
I had good reason for believing, that an 
opportunity would be made for me. The 
following moruing the post brought me a 
letter from Mrs. Drummond, summoning 
me at once to Bevis. I was not to delay 
an hour; my uncle was alarmingly ill, and 
had asked for me. The letter reached me 
at nine; there was a train at eleven; I 
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circumstances which had been discussed 


And it might be that Esdaile had never 


“something more ” in the case was a lady 


myself to believe that, and so I must not 
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packed a portmanteau, and then I wrote 
the words I had intended to speak that 
day. A fatal impatience had seized hold 
of me, their house was in my way to the 
station, and I left my letter at the door 
myself, with an explanation of my hurried 
departure. When I arrived at Bevis, I 
found the admiral still living, but uncon- 
scious. He never rallied again, and he 
never spoke to me. ‘Two days later, he 
died. I was distracted with anxiety, as 
you may suppose, and Mrs. Drummond, in 
her irresistible way, got at the cause of it. 
I never intended to tell her, partly because 
I did not like her, and partly because it was 
not my own affair exclusively; but she 
knew it was not altogether grief for my 
uncle that ailed me, and she immediately 
concluded that it was debt—that I was 
“in trouble again,” as she called it. At 
least, I thought my letter merited an 
answer, and 1 fumed and chafed when no 
answer came. But Mrs. Drummond told 
me I was impatient and foolish, oblivious 
of the rules of propriety, that I might be 
sure I should have no answer until after 
my uncle’s funeral, and that I had better 
make the best of it. According to his 
directions, the admiral’s will was not read 
until after his funeral had taken place, and 
when it was read, there was no mention of 
me in the document. With the exception 
of a few legacies to his old servants, and to 
one or two charitable institutions for sailors 
and their children, the admiral left the 
whole of his property to the absolute dis- 
posal of his wife. Idon’t deny that it was 
a great shock to me, but I think I stood it 
pretty well. I shall always be convinced 
that, when the family lawyer left Bevis 
that evening, he carried with him the draft 
of the neat paragraph that appeared in the 
evening papers in London the next day, 
recording the death of the admiral and his 
testamentary dispositions, and that it was 
written by Mrs. Drummond.” 

“Sharp practice, that!” said Esdaile; 
“‘ what did she do it for?” 

“T don’t know, but 1am sure she did it, 
and perhaps it was all the better for me; 
she did me an unconscious kindness by 
hastening my fate. I went back to London, 
and received a very civil letter from the 
lady’s mother, setting forth that, under 
the circumstances, she was sure I would 
see that the past had better be ignored— 
she did not blame me; it was well things 
had gone no farther. But I need not 
describe the letter. It was perfectly 
reasonable, and entirely heartless.” 





“ You saw the girl, of course ?” 

“Oh yes; I saw her soon after in a 
crowd. I spoke to her, too, under the in- 
dignant eyes of her mother, who need not, 
however, have been afraid. She would not 
have had the courage to marry me, and I 
should not have been fool enough to ask 
her. I realised the vast difference between 
its being possible that one may be a rich 
man in time, and the absolute certainty 
that one must always remain 2 poor one, 
very thoroughly. But it dd not harm 
either of us that I should know she would 
have said ‘ yes’ if all had been as right as 
all was wrong. A hang-dog kind of con- 
solation, no doubt, but I found some in it, 
and I made a considerable fool of myself; 
talked, and afterwards, when there was no 
chance of seeing her, wrote a lot of non- 
sense about winning fortune and her in 
time, about eternal constancy, and the 
chances there might be in the future for 
true hearts. I got a couple of timid little 
notes, without a bit of assurance in them 
in return, but still I think she really cared 
for me. What can a girl do, you know, in 
the world of these days? ” 

“For that matter,” said Esdaile, “‘ what 
can any of us do? You would not have 
married her then, if you could—I suppose 
you would not marry her now ?” 

“Yes, I would. Two years of another 
country, and with nothing to do but think 
of her, have changed my mind about the 
comparative wisdom or folly of venturing 
a little. However, there is no use in 
thinking about it. I am worse off, instead 
of better; and even if I do go in for 
coffee-planting, and make something of it, 
it would come too late.” 

“She did not promise to wait for better 
times, or anything of that kind? People 
don’t nowadays.” 

** And she is, though quite charming, of 
her time. No, she promised nothing; and 
I only know that she hasn’t married.” 

“See here, old fellow,” said Esdaile, 
after a moment’s pause; “l’m awfully 
sorry for you, but I wish she had married. 
If she hadn’t the pluck to stand by you 
then, she wouldn’t have it any later, you 
know; and what’s the good of hankering 
after what you can’t have? This business 
has been playing the very deuce with you; 
lending a helping hand to the fever, and 
doubling the boredom of India. You 
won’t do yourself any good by going home, 
if you’ve got this on your mind.” 

“T know that,” said Dunstan, sadly, 
“and I did not mean to stay a day longer 
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than I must, to settle some business, in 
England. If I hit this off with Sandilands, 
I shall come out again at once. And now 
you know all about it, and we will talk 
of something else.” 

Soon after, the scene changed to the 
environs of the capital of the island, and 
the swift-rolling coach bore the travellers 
through the cinnamon gardens— where the 
Dutch burgher families were taking the 
air, arrayed in white, and the ladies 
wearing natural flowers in their jet-black 
hair—to the hotel outside the walls, which 
was their immediate destination. 





OUR INDIAN ARMY. 
Il. 

As we have already said in our first 
paper on this subject, the total strength of 
the native troops at present eating the salt 
of Victoria, Kaisar-i-Hind, is about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men of 
all arms; of whom sixty-four thousand 
belong to the Bengal Army, thirty-four 
thousand to the Madras, and twenty-seven 
thousand to the Bombay. ‘These in round 
numbers. We now propose to give some 
account of their organisation and com- 
position; and, for the sake of greater 
convenience and clearer understanding, 
we shall take each army separately, be- 
ginning with that of Bengal as the senior 
presidency. This separation is the more 
necessary as each army has its own set of 
orders, regulations, and customs, its own 
history, traditions, and idiosyncrasies, 
making altogether a very complicated 
machine, rather puzzling to an uninitiated 
outsider. Before dealing, however, with 
the existing organisation, a few details con- 
cerning the composition of the old army, 
and some of the salient points connected 
with its collapse, will not be out of place. 

Prior to the Mutiny, the numerical 
strength of the native portion of the 
Bengal Army was greater than the aggre- 
gate of the three armies at present. Each 
army, it may be premised, had—besides 
its British officers—a small force of 
European infantry and artillry attached 
to it, raised at home under the sanction 
of the Crown and Parliament, and limited 
altogether to twenty thousand men. The 
depot of this force was at Warley in Essex. 
The Bengal Army counted seventy-four 
regiments of native infantry, ten regi- 
ments of native light cavalry, a corps of 
native sappers and miners, and several 
troops and battalions of native horse and 





foot artillery. These were all officered 
and organised on the regular system. 
With the exception of eleven regiments 
of infantry, which were disarmed in time 
to prevent defection, and are now re- 
numbered in the new army; the Sixty- 
sixth. or Goorkha regiment, which had 
taken the place of an older Sixty-sixth, 
disbanded for mutiny at Govindgurh 
in Sir Charles Napier’s time, and which 
is now known as the First Goorkha Light 
Infantry regiment; some details of other 
infantry regiments which remained loyal 
and were reconstituted into two new 
regiments ; and some sappers and miners; 
no trace remains now of this old regular 
army. Attached to it for general service 
over the Presidency, but recruited and 
officered on the Sillahdar system, were 
eighteen regiments of irregular horse; ten 
of which entirely disappeared in the whirl- 
wind of the Mutiny, the remaining eight 
being renumbered in the present Bengal 
Cavalry. Besides the above there was a 
large and miscellaneous assortment of 
troops, known under various denomina- 
tions, the growth of circumstances and 
annexations from time to time, and 
organised and officered also on the irre- 
gular system. The British officers for 
these were drawn from the regular regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, on the 
principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
The most important and, as they after- 
wards proved, the most valuable of these 
troops, was the Punjaub Irregular Force— 
composed of infantry, cavalry,and artillery, 
and raised for service on the North-west 
Frontier in May, 1849, after the final 
annexation of the Land of the ive Waters. 
It was remodelled in February, 1851, has 
always done excellent service, was our 
mainstay in 1857, as the nucleus of a 
larger force raised in the Panjaub, and 
was reconstituted in 1865 as the Punjaub 
Frontier Force. Then there were the 
Gwalior, Oude, and Kotah Contingents, 
of which no vestige remains except the 
First Gwalior Infantry, now the Forty-first 
Native Infantry. Local battalions, such 
as the Hurrianah and Ramghur, effaced 
themselves; while others—the two Assam 
Light Infantry Battalions, now the Forty- 
second and Forty-third Native (Light) 
Infantry ; the Sylhet Light Infantry Bat- 
talion, now the Forty-fourth Native (Light) 
Infantry ; the Shekhawatee Battalion, now 
the Thirteenth Native Infantry—one of 
the regiments in Cyprus, for example— 
remained true to their salt. The special 
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corps, known as the Regiment of Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie, raised in 1842, a memorial of the 
Afghanistan Expedition, and now the 
Twelfth Native Infantry; the Sikh Regi- 
ments of Ferozepore and Loodianah, raised 
in 1846, after the first Sikh War, and 
now respectively the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Native Infantry ; as well as the old 
Calcutta Militia, or Regiment of Alipore, 
now the Highteenth Native Infantry, have 
been retained with the colours. The 
Sirmoor and Kemaon (Goorkha) Battalions 
remained as stanch as any European regi- 
ments during the crisis, and they have 
had their reward. Of the various “levies ” 
and Punjaub regiments of infantry, of the 
** Rohilcund Horse,” “* Cureton’s Mooltanee 
Cavalry,” ‘‘Murray’s Jit Horse,” ‘“ Hod- 
son’s Horse,” “ Robarts’s Horse,” all em- 
bodied in the newarmy, itis not necessary to 
speak here, as they were raised during the 
Matiny,and did not belong to the old army. 

The European portion of the old Bengal 
army was composed of three regiments of 
infantry, and some troops and battalions of 
horse and foot artillery, all of which were 
turned over to the royal army on the 
extinction of John Company. The infantry 
regiments were known as the First and 
Second Bengal Fusiliers, and the Third 
European Regiment. They are now the 
One Hundred and First Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers, the One Hundred and Fourth 
Bengal Fusiliers, and the One Hundred 
and Seventh Bengal Infantry. On the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, the East India 
Company obtained permission to raise three 
additional regiments of British infantry in 
this country, and also five regiments of 
European light cavalry for service in 
Bengal. The former were subsequently 
disbanded on being handed over to the 
Crown, under circumstances that reflected 
no credit on the authorities: and the latter 
were converted into the Nineteenth, Twen- 
tieth, and Twenty-first Hussars. At the 
time that these troopers were enlisted in 
England, the particular craze of the hour 
was, that the smaller the men were, the 
more efficient would they prove as a veri- 
table “light cavalry.” Consequently, all 
the stunted grooms and stable-boys, broken- 
down jockeys, and feather-weight pugilists 
that could be procured, were shipped off to 
Calcutta. The result did not quite answer 
expectation, physically or morally, and the 
regiments came to be vulgarly known as 
“the Dumpies.” 

Among the other experiences gained in 
the great military revolt, was the one that 





our golundauzes, or gunners, were much 
too expert and tenacious to be trusted any 
longer with the management and control 
of cannon. Sothe decree went forth that, 
in the reorganisation of the Indian Armies, 
there was to be no native artillery. Never- 
theless, it has been found expedient to 
retain a small proportion of natives for 
that arm, represented by the four field- 
batteries of the Haiderabad Contingent, 
two Bombay mountain batteries, and four 
Punjaub mountain batteries, besides a gar- 
rison battery on the North-west Frontier at 
Kohat. The men of the last, from their 
forlorn and desolate position, have been 
christened by the European soldiers of the 
Peshawur garrison, ‘the Blokes.” The 
efficiency of native gun-practice ought not 
to have been a surprising revelation to the 
Government, considering that our own 
officers had been the instructors, and might 
reasonably be supposed to be aware of it. 
Moreover, it has long been a notorious 
fact that most orientals are clever in the 
handling of guns, and have a superstitious 
attachment for them. Added to which, 
the Khalsa artillery in the Sutlej battles, 
and also at Chillianwallah and Goojerat, 
had sufficiently demonstrated its quality 
to give us a hint in time. At Sobraon, 
indeed, the Sikhs rather astonished our 
artillery commander, Brigadier Gowan, a 
distinguished veteran artillerist, by the 
accuracy of their range, and their adjust- 
ment of fuses. 

The most radical change in organisation 
that occurred after the Mutiny, was the 
return to the primitive system of officering 
the regiments. As we have said in our 
previous article, the first Sepoy battalions 
of the Company were officered by natives, 
under the general control and superintend- 
ence of three, or at the most five, picked 
Englishmen. Force of circumstances gra- 
dually increased the complement: of white 
officers, until, in 1857, a regular native 
infantry regiment (besides its colonel, who 
was never present with it) mustered a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a major, seven captains, 
eleven lieutenants, and fiveensigns. Still, 
these increased cadres were insufficient to 
keep up the effective morale and discipline 
of a regiment, in which the power and 
influence of its native officers had been 
reduced to a minimum by the new system, 
and at the same time to officer other regi- 
ments on the old system, and to supply 
the administrative machinery of an ever- 
growing empire. It came to pass, then, 
that a regular regiment was denuded of 
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its proper quota of officers, who were 


‘ diverted to other duties, not only of 


a military sort, but also of a_ civil 
and political. It was a very rare cir- 
cumstance to see two field-officers pre- 
sent together with a regiment. If such 
a phenomenon occurred, it was sure 
to be a pure accident. A regiment of 
native infantry was composed of ten 
companies. Besides the allowance of one 
field-officer, there were seldom ten com- 

ny officers present, even in the cold 
weather drill season. The remainder 
were away on furlough, in Europe or 
elsewhere, which was perhaps unavoid- 
able, or on “staff employ,” which ought 
to have been avoidable. The adjutant 
and the quartermaster-interpreter, both 
mounted on parade, were taken from among 
the qualified subalterns ; therefore, rarely 
had each company its European officer. 
Generally, too, among the juniors there 
was a “griff”—sometimes two—in the 
first year of tutelage, practising the goose- 
step, and acquiring a sufficient amount of 
“the colloquial” to qualify himself for 
the charge of a company, and an addition 
of fifty rupees per mensem to his pay. 
Service with the regiment for two years, 
and passing an examination in Hindostani, 
entitled him to be an aspirant for staff 
employment. Therefore, he hired the 
services of a moonshi for twenty rupees 
a month, and managed to cram himself 
with as much Bagh-o-Bahar and Baital- 
Pacheesee, as enabled him to pass a board 
of examiners. If he had interest, a berth 
was provided in due course; if he had 
not, he remained with his corps a disgusted 
but ever-expectant Micawber. In the 
first case, his regiment suffered by the 
abstraction of his services ; in the second, 
it also suffered, plus himself. In every 
case the State suffered. But it would be 
unjust to have blamed that officer for his 
anxiety to get away from his regiment. 
They all did it, for there is a great deal 
of human nature in mankind; and it is 
rough on human nature to expect it to 
enjoy a Barmecide banquet while others 
are feasting on loaves and fishes. The 
fault lay entirely with the State that 
allowed itself to drift into such a system. 
When a war broke ont, and a regiment 
was ordered to the front, all its officers 
absent on staff employment were sent 
post haste to rejoin it. The civil and 
political machinery of the government, 
for the time, was left to take care of itself 
as best it could. Long absence from 





military work and associations had utterly 
disqualified these gentlemen for the per- 
formance of any regimental duty, except 
that of leading their men under fire, which 
they did pretty straight. But the Sepoys 
did not know them sufficiently well to be in- 
spired with that confidence, without which 
no man can be a successful leader, especially 
of Asiatics ; and although what was literally 
a scratch lot of assistant-commissioners, 
cantonment magistrates, political agents, 
and revenue surveyors, might lead, the 
Sepoys did not always follow with that 
élan and devotion which they seldom 
failed to do when comradeship and a 
knowledge, begetting respect, subsisted 
between them and their Sahib Logue. 
Mere bravery does not suffice in a leader. 
It must be combined with technical know- 
ledge, skill, address, and capacity to gauge 
his followers. It was the possession of all 
these qualities which enabled the earlier 
servants of John Company to lay the 
foundation of a British Empire in India 
with Sepoy bayonets. Soldiers, like ser- 
vants, are very quick in summing up their 
superiors, and none are quicker at such 
exercises than Sepoys. The occasions 
when Sepoys have misbehaved in action 
should not be set down to defective 
courage, of which they possess an average 
share, like most soldiers, but simply to an 
unmilitary system, which would have 
demoralised the finest raw material in the 
world. Perilous pampering of pretorians, 
and obstinate optimism on the part of 
a dozing government; absenteeism ; want 
of proper relations and sympathy between 
officers and men ; and utter incompetency 
of the majority of officers, but badly com- 
pensated for by the sagacity and devotion 
to duty of a few, begat a laxity of dis- 
cipline which was the real cause of the 
mutiny. Caste, greased cartridges, and 
the rest of it, had little to do with the 
matter originally, and were only put 
forward to account for results produced by 
our own shortcomings. Probably the most 
pitiable feature of the business was—and, 
for that matter, still is—the intense Chau- 
vinism of the ruling race, always ready to 
denounce the trustworthiness, courage, and 
value of the very Sepoys who have helped 
them to lord it over themselves and two 
hundred and forty millions of people, 
while they remained sublimely unconscious 
of their own military incapacity. It never 
seemed to strike the government, either 
in London or Calcutta, until after the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny had 
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taught their costly lessons, that it was not 
only idiotic but criminal to send any 
soldiers into action under incompetent 
officers. Sepoys are not so worthless as 
some good people in the press and else- 
where would wish us to believe. Aligned 
with European troops, and under good 
officers, their acquisition will be a decided 
strength to the empire, even on European 
battle-fields. Our great want, whether at 
home or in India, is not valour, of which, 
as Mr. Bright somewhat cynically observed, 
we can have as much as we like for 
eighteenpence a day, but trained and 
skilful officers; and these, to the extent 
that is necessary for our increased re- 
sponsibilities, we have not yet got. But 
it is a decided satisfaction to be able to 
record that the new Bengal Army is a 
very different machine to the one that 
tumbled to pieces twenty-one years ago, 
and that, taken as a body, officers and 
men, the English people may be proud of 
it and its sister armies. 

On the general reorganisation of the 
Indian Armies, it was decided that the 
native regiments of all the three Presi- 
dencies should henceforth be officered on 
the so-called irregular system ; that is to 
say, seven combatant officers to each line 
regiment of cavalry and infantry. All 
the European officers of the old Company 
were to be given their choice of accepting 
the new arrangement, or of remaining 
under the old conditions. In accordance 
with this decision a Staff Corps was formed 
for each Presidency, which was intended 
ultimately to be the sole source whence 
duly qualified officers should be drawn for 
all the needs of the service. In the mean- 
time, those officers who declined to enter 
the Staff Corps were formed into an “Old 
Cadre List;” their names continuing on 
their old regiment lists, and their promotion 
being secured as vacancies occurred in 
these lists. The Old Cadre List will only 
disappear on the death of the last officer 
on it. At present in Bengal there are 
only five cavalry and eight infantry cadres 
left; in Madras eight cavalry; and in 
Bombay three cavalry. Provision was 
also made for young officers, gazetted 
between November 1, 1858, the date of the 
transfer of the Company’s Government to 
the Crown, and the year 1862. As these 
had never served with the old native 
regiments, their names were placed, with 
a regulated scale of promotion, on a 
“General List,” destined to disappear 
gradually by death or absorption. As 





there were many more officers now than 
appointments for them—a reversal of the 
old order of things—an ‘ Unemployed 
List” was formed, consisting of officers 
of the Staff Corps, Old Cadre List, and 
General List, who draw the Indian pay 
and allowances of their rank, and are 
available for any general duties that may 
be required of them, such as sitting on 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, com- 
mittees, and boards. 

The Bengal Staff Corps was organised 
in 1861, and will serve to describe those 
of the other Presidencies. As an induce- 
ment to officers to enter it, the Bengal 
Army Regulations prescribe that no ap- 
pointments, except those tenable for five 
years and those on the personal staffs, 
shall be granted to an officer except 
through the channel of the Staff Corps. 
This prohibition, however, does not affect 
Royal Engineer officers serving with the 
native Sappers and Miners, or in the 
Pablic Works Department, or on the 
Survey, or Telegraphs. Neither does it 
apply to Royal Artillery officers serving 
with the Native Artillery and in the Ord- 
nance Department. An officer entering 
the Staff Corps must be above the grade 
of sub-lieutenant, and must have served a 
year on probation with a native regiment. 
The application to enter must be accom- 
panied by a certificate from his command- 
ing officer, stating that he has passed the 
higher or lower standard—as the case may 
be—examination in the native languages ; 
that he has mastered his drill and duty 
sufficiently to command a company in all 
situations ; that he is well versed in the 
Articles of War, Queen’s Regulations, and 
Bengal Army Regulations; that he has a 
general knowledge of the organisation and 
duties of every branch of the service in 
Bengal; and that in his own regiment he 
has been attentive to duty and unexcep- 
tionable in conduct. A medical certificate 
from the surgeon of his regiment must 
also be appended. The object of “ pro- 
bation” is to test the “tact, temper, and 
judgment,” as well as other requisite 
qualifications for employment with native 
troops, possessed by the aspirant. If suc- 
cessful in his probation, he is required, 
before final transfer, to pass an examina- 
tion in two parts: the first, including 
tactics, interior economy of a company or 
troop, regulations and regimental economy 
of both infantry and cavalry ; the second, 
military law, elements of tactics, field for- 
tifications, elements of permanent fortifica- 
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tion, military topography, reconnaissance, 
and riding. Since January 1, 1875, a cap- 
tain, desirous of higher staff employment 
than the one he holds, either regimental 
or otherwise, is required to pass a still 
severer examination. In addition to these 
tests, officers ambitious of being employed 
in the departments of the Judge-Advocate- 
General, of Military Accounts, Commis- 
sariat, or Survey, must pass a special ex- 
amination for each department, and go 
through another year’s probation. It will 
be seen by the foregoing how alive the 
Government of India have become to 
the necessity of maintaining the highest 
standard of professional culture and train- 
ing among Indian officers, and of doing 
away with the old reproach of incom- 
petency. In the no less important 
matter of linguistic proficiency they 
are equally exacting; and before we pro- 
ceed farther with the details of organi- 
sation, it will be found both relevant and 
interesting if we offer a slight sketch 
of the various languages spoken by the 
Sepoys and other natives of the great 
ninsula. 

The Pundits have reckoned all the 
languages spoken from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalaya, and from the Indus to the 
Ganges, at numbers varying from fifty- 
seven to eighty-four. The lowest of these 
numbers, however, is an exaggeration, 
unless dialects and varieties of dialects, 
with the tongues of many rude and remote 
tribes, are included. In all the native lan- 
guages there exists a considerable, and, in 
some of them, a very considerable ad- 
mixture of foreign tongues. The most 
important of these foreign mixtures is the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian ; and, what- 
ever this foreign element may be, it is 
always largest in the north, gradually 
diminishing as we go southwards, until, 
finally, it is proportionally not greater 
than the presence of Latin in the Celtic, 
or of Arabic in the Spanish. The Persian 
language, with its mixture of Arabic, was 
introduced by the Muhammedan conquerors 
about eight hundred years ago. These 
hordes consisted of many nations with dis- 
tinct languages, such as Eastern Toorki, 
Arabs, Persians, Oozbeks, and Afghans, 
who, for general convenience, adopted 
Persian as the vehicle of intercommunica- 
tion; and it eventually came to be the 
language of the court, of the law, and of 
diplomacy. Bengali is the vernacular 
of the peculiar race inhabiting Bengal 
proper, who number about forty millions, 





not one of whom is ever found in the 
ranks of any Indian army. To the south 
of the Bengali, on the Madras border, 
comes the Ooriya, or language of Orissa, 
not of wide extension, though spoken by 
three millions of people, who are in- 
dustrious and orderly, but who never 
acquired a prominent position in Indian 
history. The most southern of what may 
be called the northern division of lan- 
guages is the Mahratti, the speech of a 
rude and warlike race, little known in the 
annals of India until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. On the western side 
of India we have the Guzerathi, the 
original tongue used on the Guzerat 
peninsula, to which also belong two sub- 
ordinate dialects, the Kutchi and Sindi, 
spoken in Kutch and Sind. Then we have 
the Punjaubi and Pushtoo, spoken in the 
country of the Five Rivers and in Af- 
ghanistan, and which are included among 
the northern languages. Among the 
southern languages, the first we notice 
is the Teloogoo or Telinga, so rough in 
pronunciation that a traveller of the 
nation, speaking it before a ruler of 
Bokhara, admitted that its sound re- 
sembled the tossing of a lot of pebbles in 
a sack! It bears no resemblance in 
sound or structure, beyond its Sanskrit 
ingredient, to any of the northern lan- 
guages ; but the people speaking it, whom 
we have been in the habitof calling Gentoos, 
number some eight millions of souls. 
They are the most enterprising of all the 
Hindoos, and the only natives that are 
known to have carried on foreign inter- 
course, or to have emigrated. South of 
them, again, comes the Tamil, of simple 
structure, and one of the most polished 
and copious of the Indian forms of speech. 
Its range extends to the extreme southern 
promontory of India, and embraces both the 
western and eastern coast. The people 
speaking it are considered to be the most 
advanced of the southern races of India, 
and the results of their industry are to 
be seen in the vast irrigation tanks and 
dams with which they have fertilised 
the sands of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 
Along the western coast, where the 
Tamil ceases and the Konkani dialect of 
the Mahratti commences, we hear the 
Mulayalum spoken, which is a good deal 
intermixed with the Tamil. The name of 
this language, which is also that of the 
people using it, is the word which Euro- 
peans have corrupted into the better known 
Malabar. The next great language of 
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Southern India is the Kanarese, lying 
between the mountainous ranges known as 
the Ghauts. The last three tongues are 
spoken by some sixteen or seventeen 
millions of people. Burmah, Assam, 
Arracan, Tenasserim, and Pegu, have each 
their own written language. All the great 
tongues of India, whether northern or 
southern, have their own peculiar alpha- 
bets, agreeing with that in which Sanskrit 
is usually written only in phonetic classi- 
fication. Within British India there are 
probably not fewer than thirty indigenous 
sets of speech, but besides these, there are 
several rude, unwritten languages, need- 
less to specify. With such a “ confusion 
of tongues,” it might naturally be imagined 
that it would be no easy task for a British 
officer to acquire a sufficient number of 
them to be intelligible alike to Pathan, 
Rajpoot, Jat, Dogra, Chumar, Sikh, Mah- 
ratta, Goojur, Sindian, Purdasee, Goorkha, 
and the other countless tribes that enlist 
under our banner. But practically there 
is no such difficulty, as the words 
of command are given and under- 
stood in English, and for all other 
purposes, Hindostani is the common 
medium of lingual communication all 
over India, as Italian is along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and Malay 
all over the Eastern Archipelago. This 
most important of all the vernacular lan- 
guages in India is divided into eight 
dialects, often differing from each other as 
much as [rish does from Gaelic, and Spanish 
from Portuguese. It is the tongue of the 
people that dwell between the Himalaya 
and the Vindhya Mountains, and between 
the Indus and the Rajmahal Hills. It was 
the speech of the nation first met and 
subdued by the northern invaders, and is 
consequently the one which has received 
the largest infusion of Persian with its 
Arabic element. The dialect of it spoken 
at Delhi and Agra is the most cultivated, 
flowery, and widely-spread of all the living 
native tongues. It must, at the same time, 
be borne in mind that, to the great masses 
speaking the other indigenous languages, 
it is as unknown as French is to the 
majorities of the European peoples, to 
whose educated classes that language is 
familiar. There are very few Sepoys, 
however, who do not speak one or other 
of the Hindostani dialects, and nearly all 
of them know that special dialect of it, 
invented and spoken by their own British 
officers, which they distinguish as the 
“chownee-ke-bat,” or camp lingo. 








The encouragement to master as many 
native languages as possible given by the 
Government of India is considerable. A 
certain proficiency is a sine qua non for 
employment on the staff, and the only 
staff officers who are not required to make 
themselves acquainted with the languageof 
the people among whom they serve, are one 
half of the viceroy’s personal staff, as also 
those of the commander-in-chief, governor 
of a presidency, or a lieutenant-governor ; 
the staff of a station occupied exclusively 
by British troops ; inspectors of gymnasia 
and garrison instructors; but why they 
should be all exempted is somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand. The “ lower standard” 
of examination in Hindostani—consisting 
in reading and translating with accuracy 
the everlasting Bagh-o-Bahar and Baital- 
Pacheesee, and conversing on everyday 
subjects, military or otherwise—is thought 
to be a sufficient test for the other half of 
the above-mentioned personal staffs, the 
assistant and deputy-assistant-general for 
musketry, and for the station staff. All 
other staff appointments can only be held 
by officers who have passed the inter- 
preter’s test or “higher standard,” or an 
equivalent in other languages. ‘“ The 
higher standard ” requires fluent reading ; 
readiness and accuracy in translating into 
English an octavo page of a text-book; 
also Hindostani MSS. in both the Persian 
and Hindi characters; and fiuent and 
correct conversation. Examinations are 
also held for sixteen other languages: 
Arabic, Assamese, Bengali, Burmese, 
Guzerati, Kanarese, Mahratti, Mulay- 
alum, Ooriya, Persian, Punjaubi, Pushtoo, 
Sanskrit, Sindi, Tamil, and Teloogoo. 
To every officer who passes the lower 
standard examination in Hindostani, an 
allowance of one hundred and eighty 
rupees is given, and on passing the higher 
standard an equal sum. A donation of 
eight hundred rupees is given to every 
successful candidate in Arabic, Pushtoo, 
or Sanskrit, and five hundred for any of 
the other sixteen languages above men- 
tioned. For “ high proficiency ” in Arabic 
or Sanskrit, the candidate receives two 
thousand rupees; in other languages, one 
thousand five hundred. ‘Degrees of 
honour” are also bestowed for highest 
proficiency in Persian, Arabic, and Sans- 
krit, accompanied with a bonus of five 
thousand rupees for Arabic and Sanskrit, 
and four thousand rupees for Persian. A 
gold medal is also awarded for such 
highest proficiency; but with regard to 
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the money rewards, it is to be noted that 
they rarely or never cover the expense to 
which a candidate has been put in study- 
ing with a really high-class moonshi. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


II. 
Some people do not like packing. I do. 
So does Dick. From a practical point of 
view, Dick’s packing is perhaps of a 
somewhat elementary, not to say chaotic 
character, the process being simply that 


of chucking in, as he himself phrases it, : 


whatever comes to hand, and dancing on 
the top till the lid shuts down.  For- 
tunately, as I have already said, Dick’s 
appreciation of packing, like that, so far 
as my own observation goes, of most of 
his severely practical sex, is of an ex- 
clusively theoretical description. When 
he and I pack, we carry ont to its fullest 
extent the great principle of division of 
labour. That is to say, I do the packing, 
and Dick the looking on. 

This time the work is to be of extra 
quality, for we are going on a flying 
tour, and space is limited. I don’t quite 
know how much the fifty pounds of 
luggage, which is all we are to be allowed 
to take with us, may be, but it will cer- 
tainly not be much. Our “lady adviser,” 
I remember, recommends the procuring 
of a trunk, the front of which, on un- 
locking, falls down, disclosing “ several 
tiers of drawers, one of the bottom ones 
being deep enough to hold dresses and a 
bonnet; which, with the addition of an 
expanding bag, made, if possible, “ not too 
large, to be carried by oneself at a pinch ;” 
a well-fitted luncheon basket; a bundle 
of wraps, as big as can be strapped to- 
gether; and a “ portable soap-box,” ought, 
she considers, to suffice for a short tour; 
and would come, for the pair of us, ac- 
cording to Dick’s calculation, to “ some- 
where about a quarter of a ton.”” We have 
not the slightest intention, however, either 
of exceeding our allotted fifty pounds, or 
of buying either Gladstone bags or chests 
of drawers in which to carry them, nor 
indeed anything: whatever which shall 
unnecessarily encroach upon the slender 
surplus fund remaining after the purchase 
of our tickets, which is destined to afford 
us as many days’ fun as possible in Paris 
after our eighteen days’ scamper through 
Switzerland shall bave come to an end. 
So I begin by a general muster of my 
wardrobe, whence to select what shall be 





taken and what shall be left behind. And 
I don’t think the selection is a bad one. 
Clean “things” for ten days—for we are 
to have no stop, except for one day at 
Lucerne, till we get to Chamounix—my 
old grey alpaca to travel in; and for 
table d’héte and church purposes, an im- 
mortal black silk, which, thanks partly 
to its own inherent strength of consti- 
tution, partly, I flatter myself, to the skill 
with which it has been “adapted,” still 
looks really quite respectable. These, with 
my more than modest toilet requisites, and 
just a handful of bright ribbons and a few 
scraps of lace—we did manage to save a 
morsel or two of lace ont of the wreck, 
and a square inch or two of real old 
lace will set off almost anything—seem 
to me all that can fairly be required; and 
these all go comfortably into a rickety 
old valise—the forgotten property of some 
departed lodger, which has been kicking 
about the top landing ever since we have 
been in the house; and which I now 
appropriate without the smallest com- 
punction. As for Dick’s things, they all 
go well enough within the compass of a 
carpet-bag; and, “at a pinch,” we can 
carry all our worldly goods. 

And so the great day comes at last, the 
things are all packed, and we are fairly 
on our way to London Bridge. Not alone, 
however. Who should turn up just at the 
last moment but Horace Neville— Horace, 
who was to have made this very journey 
with us seven years ago, but who since 
then had almost dropped out of sight, till 
we accidentally ran against him at the 
Horticultural, where Dick—who, at a 
pinch, could really, I believe, distinguish 
between a rose and a peony—was critically 
comparing, for the benefit of readers of 
his journal, the rival merits of Messrs. 
X. Y. and Z.’s azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Since then he has been in Berlin, whence, 
as he tells us, he only got back yesterday. 
I can’t quite make out Mr. Neville. Some- 
times he seems to have grown quite a fine 
gentleman, much too awfully bored to put 
his weariness into articulate words, and 
looking upon life in general through the 
little rimless glass which infests his left eye, 
as through the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Then he will come quite suddenly almost 
to life again. The glass will drop ont of 
his eye, and the old twinkle come back 
into it, articulate speech will become 
possible once more, and Mr. Neville 
will again be able, not only to take an 
interest in something, but even to say so 
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in three syllables. There must be some 
good in him, or he would never have taken 
so to Dick, or been so anxious to look him 
up the very moment he got back to town. 

He is quite vexed when he finds that 
we are actually starting off for the Con- 
tinent, reminds us of how he was to have 
been one of the party, and says, if we 
will only put it off till Tuesday, by Jove, 
he’ll get leave and come with us after all. 
Then, as he learns the reason why our 
departure must needs take place exactly 
at the specified time, a change comes over 
him with pantomimic suddenness. The 
exhausted crater, which has been jingling 
quite cheerily against his waistcoat buttons, 
finds its way back into his eye with a 
sterner glare than ever. The expression 
fades from his face, like the picture from a 
prematurely-exposed photograph, and all 
Pall Mall is in the tone with which he 
murmurs helplessly : 

“Gawk! Good gracious!” 

Dick actually blushes. To tell the truth, 
I have been a little surprised, remembering 
what a byword a “ Gawk’s Tourist ” always 
wasamong us in the old days, at the remark- 
able enthusiasm with which he has now 
taken up the plan, though I have been too 
much taken up with the necessity and the 
delight of “ going at onge” to stand much 
upon the order of our going. But I am 
not going to be lisped at through an 
extinct crater, and flash out directly with 
a demand of “ Why not?” 

My lord strokes his silky moustache, 
lifts his eyebrows just half a shade higher 
than before, and murmurs something about 
“cads” and “flock of sheep!” And then 
Dick strikes in with an emphatic “Bosh!” 
and we seem on the eve of a small battle- 
royal, when suddenly it occurs to me to 
look at my watch, and in another moment 
all question of Mr, Gawk and his tourists 
has vanished from our minds, with the 
sole but important exception of the ex- 
treme probability that these two particular 
tourists—in whom, with the innate selfish- 
ness of mankind, our personal interest 
chiefly centres—will find that they have 
lost their train. 

As we drive up to the station, it becomes 
evident that, if we have lost it, we have 
lost it in good, or, at all events, numerous 
company. The shabby little booking-office 
is crammed ; the pigeon-holes, of which 
we catch a tiptoe glimpse over the heads 
of the warm and clamorous crowd, are 
beset like a pit pay-place on Boxing Night, 
and darkened by fluttering clouds of green- 





jacketed tickets thrust eagerly forward 
under arms and over shoulders, and right 
past eager and disgusted noses, in frantic 
appeals for the instant imposition of 
that dating stamp, without which, as 
at least three-fourths of the crowd have 
already learned from personal experi- 
ence, they will not avail for the pas- 
sage, even of the first platform barrier. 
According to the clock, there are still 
five minutes before starting time—if 
five minutes can be supposed to be of any 
avail for fighting our way through the 
mob which besets office and platform—but 
already the clamorous bell is adding its by 
no means despicable mite to the uproar, 
and the distant engine is screaming as 
though impatient to be out of the turmoil, 
and the struggle at the pigeon-holes grows 
fiercer and fiercer; and the huge-bearded 
inspector at the door puts his hand to the 
side of his mouth, and roars in stentorian 
tones: “Passengers for Newhaven, Dieppe, 
and Paris, take your se—e—e—ats !” and 
the awful question flashes through my 
mind : “Is this really our party ? and are 
we to whirl roaring and raving through 
Europe for the next three weeks like a 
personally misconducted cyclone ?” 

For a moment Dick himself stands 
aghast. Then, with a hurried request to 
Mr. Neville to “look after Dolly and the 
traps,” he plunges headforemost into the 
crowd, and begins to fight his way towards 
the pigeon-hole. 

“Dick! Dick!” I scream after him 
frantically, waving in the air my own little 
green-jacketed book of tickets, which he 
has entirely forgotten in his hurry. But 
Dick is by this time as effectively out of 
hearing as out of reach, and I turn des- 
pairingly to my companion. 

“Oh Mr. Neville, what am Ito do? I 
am sure we shall lose the train.” 

Mr. Neville seems considerably less im- 
pressed with the terror of such a catas- 
trophe than I am; lifts indeed one 
languid eyebrow a fraction of a hairbreadth 
higher than before, as who should say: 
“ Life may have graver misfortunes than 
that in store,” and taking my little green- 
book delicately between a pearl-grey finger 
and thumb, peruses the legend, Gawk’s 
Tourist Ticket, handsomely printed on the 
side in letters of gold, with the air of the 
first monkey philosophising over the first 
oyster. I have been told before that 
patience is not my leading characteristic, 
and I certainly lose it now with remark- 
able promptitude. 
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“Oh, if you’d rather not—” I begin 
viciously. But Mr. Neville is as unmoved 
by my little tempers as he is of course by 
anything else. 

** Awful baw—crowd,” he observes in a 
tone of calm acquiescence, and hands over 
my tickets to an obsequious porter with 
the laconic injunction—‘‘ Stamp.” 

The porter grins, touches his cap, and 
vanishes. I am not quite sure whether 
to laugh or to be angry, and, after all, 
there is something refreshing in this abso- 
lute undisturbedness amid all the rush and 
hurry around. I begin to feel as though 
really things did not matter so very much, 
as if trains and steamboats were, after all, 
mere importunate accidents, and one had 
only to stand still and let the cyclone 
whirl and the great world spin, till both 
came round to us again. When the ex- 
pectant and panting porter returns from 
his accomplished mission, as he does return 
in an ineredibly short space of time, 
tickets in hand, and Mr. Neville points 
with one pearl-grey finger to the goods at 
our feet, and murmurs languidly “ Paris,” 
I feel a perfect conviction that, whoever 
else may be left behind, the train will, at 
all events, wait for him, and pass my hand 
through his proffered arm, as completely 
— from any sense of hurry as him- 
self. 

But alas, for my philosophy! It is 
altogether of too artificial and temporary a 
character to stand the shock which befalls 
it, as we at last gain the platform, and 
reach the barrier just in time to find it 
closed, and to see the three red tail-lamps 
of ourtrain gliding slowly out of the station. 

“There now!” I cry, and the involun- 
tary pinch I bestow upon my companion’s 
arm almost startles the glass from his eye; 
“if we hav’nt lost it after all!” 

Then, as Mr. Neville points out in calm 
monosyllables that, after all, it is hardly 
likely that some three or four hundred 
people will be left finally behind, I feel a 
little smal]. And presently another huge 
train comes clanking slowly up to the 
platform, and another wild rush takes 
place for seats. Mr. Neville does not rush, 
as may be supposed ; stands, on the con- 
trary, quite on the outer edge of the 
turmoil, with the calm imperturbability of a 
highly superior Mahomet patiently wait- 
ing till the mountain should have got over 
its little fit of eruption, and be ready to 
come quietly to him. 

Presently up comes Dick in a terrible 
fluster. 





“Oh, I say, Dolly. Whatonearth have 
you done with that ticket of yours ? ” 

“‘ Stamped it,” replies Mr. Neville, lan- 
guidly, but before I have time to get in a 
word; and as at this moment the porter 
comes hurrying up, mopping his forehead 
with a little handful of greasy cotton waste, 
and bringing the pleasant tidings that he 
has secured for us a couple of seats apiece 
in a comfortable carriage, we postpone re- 
crimination for the present, and hurry off 
to take possession. 

By this time the hurly-burly has pretty 
well subsided. Half-a-dozen people are 
still lingering, as usual, at the doors of as 
many different carriages, determined not 
to get in until quite the last moment; and 
out of the windows of most of the others 
protrude heads and shoulders, some merely 
surveying the stene, or perhaps artfully 
screening superfluous places surreptitiously 
appropriated like our own; some looking 
eagerly for lost members of their own 
party, swept in some irresistible eddy into 
a@ wrong carriage, or perhaps, alas! even 
left behind altogether; some yelling for 
the newspaper-boy, or shouting to the 
guard to know why the so-and-so the 
train does not start, and threatening all 
kinds of pains and penalties if the boat 
should be missed, or their arrival in Paris 
delayed by a single moment. And ever 
and anon comes, now from one end of the 
train, now from the other, a distant cry 
of “Mr. Dorling! Mr. Dorling!” 

As the one still apparently unplaced 
passenger passes our window for the tenth 
time in auswer to one of these appeals, 
Mr. Neville fixes his eyeglass upon him, 
and turning to me, enquires : 

“ Shepherd ? ” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
shepherd,” I reply with dignity, “ but 
that is Mr. Dorling, conductor of our 

arty.” 

“Unruly flock,” observes Mr. Neville, 
altogether unabashed by my rebuke; and, 
as he speaks, up comes Mr. Dorling hi» self, 
and with a hurried good-evening, and an 
apology to Mr. Neville, who is blocking 
up the doorway, peers anxiously into the 
carriage, evidently in search, as that in- 
corrigible personage afterwards observes, 
of some missing lambkin. Has he reckoned 
us in his caleulatiozs ? Mr. Dorling smiles. 
He has had his eye on us from the moment 
we came on the platform. But there are 
four missing members of the party still, 
unless they have somehow escaped him, 
Forty-six we ought to be, and as yet we 
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are only forty-two. However, if gentle- 
men will put things off to the very—— 

“’Ere we are, guv'nor!” cries a voice, 
and a hand in a very smeary lavender 
glove, and a check sleeve of resounding 
pattern, thrusts itself under Mr. Neville’s 
disgusted nose, and grasps that of our 
shepherd. “It it off toa T,eh? Come 
on ’Arry. Lots of room.” 

“ Carriage full!” observes Mr. Neville, 
decisively, interposing his tall person 
between the newcomer and the door, 
while I glance appealingly to Mr. Dorling, 
who promptly replies that seats are re- 
tained for the newcomers-elsewhere. But 
the argument avails nothing. Check- 
sleeve does not care what carriage he’s in, 
so long as he is in good company; and the 
wretch, who has a glass in his eye like 
Mr. Neville, only with a brass rim, and 
requiring for its maintenance in due 
position an amount of muscular contortion 
which must, I should think, interfere with 
the vision of that unlucky member even 
more than the glass itself, actually jerks 
a little bow at me. Luckily at this 
moment up comes the guard. There is a 
masonic interchange of looks be’ w<en him 
and Mr. Neville, a word in his ear from 
Mr. Dorling, avd between them ’Arry and 
his friend are somehow shuffled off to the 
next carriage but one, on to the step of 
which finally jumps the “ shepherd” him- 
self, as the guard’s whistle sounds at last, 
and the train begins to move slowly from 
the platform. 

We are not off, however, even yet. They 
say if a train was never to start at all, 
there would still be someone who would 
be too late for it, and our “shepherd ” is 
still taking a last look round when a 
distant cry is heard, and his anxious eye 
catches sight of the two even yet missing 
sheep hurrying down the long platform 
with plaintive bleat and uplifted umbrella. 
What is my astonishment when Dick, 
hardly waiting for the twitter-twitter of 
the guard’s whistle, which gives notice to 
pull up, suddenly dashes open the door, 
bundles head foremost out of the carriage, 
and, before even the shepherd himself can 
intervene, hoists bodily in among us, first, 
a rather stout old lady, considerably the 
worse for her late steeplechase down the 
platform; then a big square basket, not 
adapted for hasty adjustment amongst 
tender shins; then a couple of bags, the 
larger of which bursts open in the process, 
incontinently discharging a shower of 
brushes, combs, sandwiches, indiarubber 





shoes, medicine bottles, and so forth; then 
a slightly incoherent bundle of mingled 
wraps and umbrellas, the latter apparently 
constructed, with some ingenuity, with 
the express object of forming a chevaux- 
de-frise, to prevent all unauthorised access 
to the latter; then a small bundle of white 
wool, which I take at first for the old 
lady’s knitting, but which speedily un- 
deceives me, by giving vent to a shrill 
little snarl, and fastening a very complete 
set of teeth into my too ready hand; and, 
finally, a pretty—yes, I am bound to 
admit, an exceedingly pretty girl, who is 
the only one of the party who appears to 
have any sort of coherence about her, and 
who blushes as furiously as Dick himself 
as she picks herself up from an involuntary 
prostration over the big square basket, and 
thanks him for his aid in a tone which 
makes it pretty clear that somewhere or 
other they have met before. 

An idea flashes suddenly across my 
mind, and involuntarily I glance up at 
Mr. Neville. Our eyes meet; the glass is 
out of his eye, and the twinkle in it, 
whilst the languid smile under the silky 
moustache is replaced by a real honest 
grin. The same idea has struck us both. 
Master Dick’s sudden adoption of the 
personally conducted mode of travel is 
fully accounted for. 

And so we drag slowly out of the station 
at last, and the old lady recovers her 
breath sufficiently to indulge in an aui- 
mated though still somewhat fragmentary 
tirade against the stupidity of servants, and 
the slowness of cabs, and the untrust- 
worthiness of clocks, and the certainty 
that half the “things ” would be lost, and 
the absurdity of an old woman at her time 
of life going racketing about the world 
with nobody but a silly slip of a girl to 
look after her, and a variety of kindred 
topics of equal interest and originality ; 
as the long train roars and rattles along 
on its way to the sea. 

We are at Redhill before the old lady’s 
nerves have to some extent settled down, 
and the big square basket has been pushed 
partially out of the way under the seat, 
and we have all settled fairly into our 
places. ‘Then the old lady discovers that 
excitement and fatigue have made her 
thirsty, and Dick, who is not commonly 
much of a gallant, flies instantly for a 
glass of water, and gets nearly left behind. 
And so we reach the end of the first stage 
of our journey, and the huge train draws 
up at last at the Newhaven platform. 
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As a general rule it may, I think, be 
pretty safely assumed that railway com- 
panies look upon the public at large, and 
more especially upon those members of it 
who have the audacity to travel upon their 
particular lines, as their natural and irre- 
concilable enemies. But it is not often 
that a company either enjoys such oppor- 
tunities of vengeance as those possessed 
by the Brighton Company in our case, or 
has, at all events, sufficient strength of 
mind to turn them so thoroughly to 
account. We have already learned from 
the two young men in the opposite corners, 
who appear to have studied their Bradshaw 
to more effect than we have studied our 
Gawk, what is the meaning attached by 
them to the term “tidal train,” and have 
slowly and painfully awakened to the fact 
that, having scrambled through our dinner 
in order to get away from London at the 
respectable hour of eight p.M., we shall 
now have the pleasure of cooling our 
heels at Newhaven for some four or 
five hours, awaiting the departure of 
the boat. Stumbling out in the dark 
upon the open platform of the seaside 
terminus, we now realise, with additional 
delight, that the weather has turned to 
rain; and very sufficiently moist we get 
before we succeed in making our way over 
rails and turntables, and among waggons, 
and trucks, and huge fourgons, ironically 
labelled “‘ grande vitesse,” and aggressive 
steam-cranes, that thrust out obtrusive limbs 
inunexpected places. As foranythinglikea 
pathway, the company has much too keen 
a sense of the situation to give way to any 
weakness of the sort; and when at length, 
by reason of an absolute solution of con- 
tinuity between the wharf and the steamer, 
some sort of gangway becomes absolutely 
necessary, the amount of ingenuity that 
has been displayed in the manipulation of 
the cross pieces, to which one fondly trusts 
for some sort of foothold in descending 
a greasy plank, is really admirable. If 





artfully arranged. First come two per- 
fectly sound crosspieces, begetting in 
the unwary explorer a confidence that 
shall not be without results. Then 
one with the right-hand half broken 
off; then two others similarly afflicted on 
the left side; then a blank gap, where no 
crosspiece is at all; then one not quite 
broken through on either side, but cun- 
ningly abiding the time when the too- 
confiding tread shall come upon it with all 
the impetus of the four preceding stumbles 
to part bodily in the middle, and effectually 
complete the work. One good end the 
ingenious apparatus serves, at all events, 
besides the employment it must constantly 
provide for local surgical talent. It 
effectually represses all those cowardly 
thoughts of abandoning a scarce-begun 
enterprise which might otherwise but too 
probably crowd upon the mind of the 
would-be voyager as he sets foot upon the 
vessel’s deck. That “descensus Averni” 
which was so familiar when I used to hear 
Jack his Latin grammar before he went off 
to school, is not particularly easy perhaps 
in this instance; but that anyone who had 
once got unbroken to the bottom should 
ever think of retracing his steps, is an 
idea that could never enter into the most 
retrogressive brain. 

But if the descent to the Avernus of the 
steamer’s deck is difficult, that to the lower 
deep beneath it is simply impossible. Talk 
about cutting an atmosphere with a knife ! 
Nothing short of a charge of dynamite 
could surely clear for the smallest mortal 
a passage through the solidified smell 
which thrusts one back, even from the 
hatchway; whilst as for any chance of a 
berth, should one actually succeed in pene- 
trating it, the double sets of occupied 
boots, that we can see as we peer down the 
companion dimly projecting from either 
end of the dining-table, are a sufficient 
answer to any wild idea of that kind. So 
we make up our mind to a night on deck, 


they had all been broken, for instance,| and to what Harry calls a prick for the 


or every alternate one, or if the breakages 


softest plank, and presently all is still, 


had been all on one side, or alternated | save only for the patter, patter, of the rain 


from side to side in any regular fashion, 
there might have been a serious chance of 
an occasional passenger reaching the deck 
otherwise than either headforemost or as 
the little boys descend the face of White 
Horse Hill, or too venturous mountaineers, 
with weak heads and a strong faith in their 
tailors, glide humbly, but securely, home- 
wards, over the slippery surface of an 


| 





upon the soaked awning, or the drip, drip, 
drip, as it finds its way through a weak 
place here and there on to some unlucky 
voyager, or the deep and distant groaning 
from below, which seems to say, for our 
inhuman gratification, that those of our 
fellow-passengers who were in time to 
secure a regular berth are, at all events, 
paying the price of their success in swift 


alp. The Newhaven gangway is more asphyxiation. And so the slow, slow hours 
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creep by, and dawn comes, and the rain 
clears off, and resolute sleepers are “ roused 
out” to make room for those mysterious 
evolutions of hauling-in and paying out, 
and making fast and letting go, and easy 
ahead and half a turn astern, and all the 
rest of it, without which a steamer could no 
more get under way than a dog could settle 
himself down to sleep before the fire with- 
out sniffing at the rug and turning him- 
self three times round. 

This ceremony satisfactorily performed, 
we glide out to sea, and very glad we 
are when the announcement “ Outside!” 
enables us to quit the thronged and sloppy 
main-deck, and take up our station on the 
bridge, up and down which we shufile 
with rapid if somewhat uncertain steps, 
not altogether without danger, perhaps, 
to the binnacle compass, by which our 
course is to be shaped, but decidedly com- 
forting to our chilled and aching limbs. 

Presently the motion of the little vessel 
increases somewhat, and the hardiest 
amongst us—more accessible than the rest 
of us, perhaps, in his very hardihood, to 
the appeals of vacuum-abhorring nature— 
begins to feel mysterious yearnings, which 
at present, no doubt, point healthily in the 
direction of breakfast, but which, if left 
much longer unattended to, are likely, it is 
to be feared, to develop in quite an oppo- 
site direction. But no breakfast is to be 
had for some hours to come. Hight o’clock 
is, as everyone knows, the earliest possible 
breakfast hour for well-regulated appetites, 
and if our appetites are so ill-regulated as 
to be affected by the trivial circumstance 
of exposure to the fresh sea breeze ever 
since three A.M., that is an affair strictly 
between our appetites and ourselves. Be- 
sides, the saloon has to be aired. And this 
is, in truth, an unanswerable argument. 

Perhaps by the time that eight o’clock 
comes, and breakfast is at length an- 
nounced, it has been aired. But if so, I 
can only say that “airing” on board ship 
must be an exceedingly perfunctory pro- 
cess. I did a little district-visiting once 
in the neighbourhood of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and I used to think that for a fine 
old crusted stench, warranted to turn the 
strongest stomach after the heartiest meal, 
one particular third-floor back, without 
a fireplace, in which lived an old Irish- 
woman, her sick daughter, and her three 
grandchildren, and the one unopenable 
window of which looked out—if anything 
so perfectly opaque with the accumulated 
filth of generations could be said to look— 


off, was altogether beyond rivalry. I was 
wrong. Perhaps it is, as the steward 
suggests, the bilge-water. Perhaps it isn’t. 
But bilge-water or otherwise, there is 
a yellow pungency about the atmosphere 
of the newly-“aired” saloon, which throws 
Widow Geoghegan’s preparation altogether 
into the shade. I don’t even think the 
effect is very much enhanced by the sight 
of the two gentlemen who are finishing 
their toilet at the end of the not very ex- 
tensive breakfast-table. Indeed, when one 
comes to think of it, there is nothing in 
the abstract idea of one person’s cleaning 
his teeth necessarily disturbing to another 
person’s stomach. Still, somehow, the 
sight of that harmless operation, as some- 
what demonstratively performed within 
half-a-dozen feet of my proposed break- 
fast by a huge and yellow-fanged French- 
man, did somehow seem to put the 
finishing touch to my discomfiture, and I 
rush breakfastless back to deck to console 
myself as best I may with the reflection that 
even the voyage from Newhaven to Dieppe 
must come to an endat last, and to commune 
with Nature as confidentially as I may. 
When, at last, we glide slowly past the 
huge crucifix which marks the entrance of 
Dieppe harbour, Iam not quite in the best 
possible trim for athletic exercises, and 
am a little appalled to find that your 
“porter” is an institution unknown to 
France, or, at all events, that his duties 
are strictly confined to the contents of the 
luggage-van, and altogether prohibit the 
slightest interference with any package a 
passenger may have elected to take with 
him. Poor Dick fares the worst under 
this new condition of affairs, having to 
carry somehow, not only his own bag, 
but a tolerably overwhelming proportion 
of the portable property of the stout old 
lady, whose own portly form is quite as 
much as she can convey up the steep 
gangway. As for me, I grasp my box 
manfully with both hands, stick my ticket 
between my teeth—devoutly longing the 
while for the moment when I may be 
privileged to put something else there— 
and, following close upon the yellow- 
fanged Frenchman, at once relieve my 
own wrists, and avenge myself for my 
recent discomfiture, by resting one sharp 
corner upon what, as he can never have 
seen it, he would perhaps call the 
“small” of his back. 
And so we pass, stumbling and grum- 
bling, sacrcing and whatever may be its 
English equivalent—across another little 
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room with its long low counter at which 
our unregistered baggage is to be examined ; 
and where, after infinite poking and prod- 
ding, and much cruel exposure of ward- 
robe and toilet secrets, and little make- 
shifts in the way of delicate silk hose with 
cotton tops, and coarse cotton garments 
with resplendent cambric fronts, we get 
our little hieroglyphic chalked at length 
upon our bemuddled belongings, and are 
free to recruit exhausted nature at the 
station buffet close by with a French 
translation of an English cup of tea and 
mutton-chop; and that done, to wander 
for an hour or two about the gay, balcony- 
decked, peasant-swarming streets, till our 
leisurely train is at length ready for us, 
and finally lands us, at the close of our 
twenty hours’ journey, safe in Paris at last. 





AN ISLAND PRINCESS. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II, 


“On, if you don’t mind,” said Jean, 
shyly. She felt very shy now, and as if 
she had lost all her advantage when she 
could no longer look down on the top of 
the stranger’s uncovered head. “and if 
you’ve lost your way, and walked far, you 
must be hungry and tired. . . won’t you 
take this, and I will mount Brown Jenny 
and see if your horse isn’t anywhere near. 
Where did you lose him ? ” 

“On the other side of that hill,” said 
Keith, pointing to the rear of them; “ but 
I’m afraid I must have been wandering in 
circles ever since, by the time I’ve taken 
to gethere. Those interminable peat bogs 
confused me, and I took two or three 
détours in the hope of coming on some 
cottage where I could get put in the right 
way, or even a road of any sort; but there 
don’t seem to be any about here.” 

“No, you won’t find any roads, or 
cottages either, away from the settlement,” 
Jean said smiling. ‘ We aren’t civilised 
enough for them. But do you mean that 
hill? Why, it is much nearer to the town 
than we are! You have wandered out of 
your way. I daresay your horse has got 
halfway home by this time.” 

“Very likely. And, anyhow, I hope you 
don’t think I would have allowed you to 
go after it,” said Keith, quickly. “No, 
thank you,” as she repeated her offer of 
the bread and cheese. ‘It’s very good of 
you; but I made an excellent breakfast a 
few hours back, and I can easily get on 
board my ship now in time for dinner.” 





“Oh, but please do,” pleaded Jean. 
“You do belong to the ship, then! I 
thought so” (this to herself). “You 
can’t tell how hungry the air of this place 
will make you, especially if you’re not 
used to walking. I’m quite glad now 
I came here to get out of the way, or you 
might have wandered about even longer.” 

Keith saw that she would be distressed 
if he persisted in refusing, and so gave 
way. Indeed, to speak truth, he was as 
ravenous already as any wolf, and only 
said in remonstrance : 

“But I feel as if I were robbing you, 
for I am sure you brought it out for your 
own lunch. And, by-the-way, what did 
you want to get out of the way for?” 

Jean blushed up to her ears. “Oh, it 
was not rudeness,’’ she said apologetically, 
“or that I dislike men-of-war. Of course 
there would be nothing at all if they did 
not visit us, but Mra. Powell and the other 
ladies always make such a fuss about them, 
and I do hate fuss so; that is all, indeed.” 

“Then do you mean that it was to get 
out of our way that you rode off by your- 
self, and perched yourself on yonderrock P”” 
asked Keith, with some amusement and 
more astonishment. ‘ Upon my word, I 
feel awfully guilty, and so will my brother 
officers, I’m sure, at having intruded on 
you; but it was not our fault at all. The 
admiral is a fearful tyrant, and brought 
us here whether we would or no. You 
must blame him.” 

“Of course he brought you; it is your 
summer station,” she said gravely, but 
blushing deeper yet in that she was con- 
scious of being laughed at; then added in 
the same tone: “ And I should not have 
spoken so, for we are very glad to see you 
here, and to make you welcome. You 
must believe that, please, for it is true.” 
It was said with a sort of royal simplicity 
which made Keith look at heranew. Of 
course, girls were always glad to see a 
man-of-war and have a lot of officers to 
flirt with and dangle after them. He was 
quite aware of that, and held his fair 
admirers cheaply enough in general; but 
something in this young maiden’s tone 
made him feel as if the welcome she offered 
him was a mere act of grace and hos- 
pitality on her part, for which his need as 
a stranger was his only claim, and as if he 
ought to thank her for it. Before he 
could speak, however, Jean turned the 
current of his ideas by pointing suddenly 
at a dark spot moving slowly along the 
base of the hill at which they had been 
looking a few moments back. 
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“Why, there’s your horse after all,” she 
said hurriedly; “I'll fetch him up for you 
while you are eating your lunch. I have 
a lasso with me. How fortunate!” 

She sprang away light as a bird, even 
as she spoke, and was in her saddle before 
Keith could come up with her. He re- 
monstrated in vain. 

“How can you even be sure at such a 
distance that it is my horse? Why, it is 
a mere speck.” 

“Distance! Why, I could see that it 
was saddled; it had a bridle, too, and no 
rider. Of course it was your horse.” 

“Then pray lend me yours to go after 
him. That will be quite kindness enough, 
and I could not let a young—lady—catch 
my horse for me.” There had been a 
moment’s hesitation in this speech; but 
some instinct made him finish it so, and 
she never perceived the break. She looked 
down at him quite simply. 

“You can take her if you like, of 
course; but she is very skittish, and has 
never been ridden by a man. Besides, are 
you sure that you know how to use a 
lasso? Most sailors don’t.” 

“I daresay I could manage if I tried,” 
he said, with some irritation, because he 
was quite aware of his entire ignorance 
of the subject. 

“Then you never have tried?” Jean 
answered quickly. “And most likely 
you would only entangle it round your own 
neck, or lose it altogether, and Brown 
Jenny too. No, you’d much better let it 
alone. I'll go.” 

She rode off as she spoke, and he had 
no alternative but to let her go, and con- 
tent himself with climbing up to a pinnacle 
among the rocks, where he could eat the 
bread and cheese which she had forced 
upon him, and watch what she would do. 

And, indeed, it was a rather interesting 
scene. 

Jean rode off at a long, swinging 
canter, sitting close to her horse and as 
upright as a dart, clearing the ground at 
a great rate, and seeming to glide around 
the edges of the peat-bogs as though she 
or her steed knew every inch of the 
ground she was crossing, until she got 
within a quarter of a mile of the runaway, 
who was still feeding quietly on a patch 
of coarse, sun-lit grass. There she halted 
for a moment, turned Brown Jenny’s head 
to the right, and skirting round the base of 
the hill, disappeared from view. 

Keith wondered what she was about. 

Ten minutes passed, and there was no 
sign of ker—fifteen, still none, and then, 





all of a sudden, she made her appearance 
coming down the hill from the opposite 
side, and driving Keith’s horse before her 
at a trot in the direction of the rocks 
where he was perched. The animal 
seemed to know by instinct that capture 
was awaiting it, and two or three times 
made a bolt to right or left across the 
open country; but each time Jean was on 
the alert, and touching Brown Jenny 
lightly with the whip, shot forward like a 
dart, headed the horse, and drove it back 
till she had nearly got it to the upper end 
of the narrow valley where Keith had 
found her. Then she caught sight of 
that gentleman, and made him a vehement 
sign, which he understood, and descended 
quickly from his rocky perch, so as to be 
ready to meet the animal, and prevent it 
from escaping at the other end into the 
open again; but unfortunately it was too 
cunning to let itself be driven into the 
trap thus prepared, and strack off instead 
at a tangent, full gallop, with Jean after 
it like an arrow after the quarry, 
shoulders well back and head forward, 
and blue gown streaming in the wind. 
And now commenced the excitement of 
the chase, for Keith’s horse was un- 
mounted, and therefore unencumbered ; 
but Brown Jenny was the swifter, and 
Jean managed her with such skill that 
half-a-dozen times at least she headed, 
and turned the fugitive in an ever-lessening 
circle sharp as the curves of a swallow’s 
flight, and, as she flew, Keith saw that she 
had a coil of something fastened at one 
end to her girth-ring, and hanging loosely 
in her right hand. Once she lifted it as 
if about to throw, but changed her mind, 
turned Brown Jenny’s head with a touch 
of her rein, passed the other by twenty 
yards, and swerving deftly aside as it 
came up to her with a suddenness which 
almost brought the mare on her haunches, 
lifted the coil of hide, swinging the noose 
above her head, and let fly, starting off at 
a gallop in the opposite direction as she 
did so. Keith saw the thing uncoil, fly 
out, straighten, and the noose settle with 
a jerk and quiver round the fugitive’s 
neck; saw Jean nearly pulled out of her 
saddle, and the mare all leaning to one 
side under the shock and strain, and then 
ran up the valley just in time to meet her 
at the opening as she was riding quietly 
back, leading the other horse by the broken 
rein, and with the lasso coiled up again 
on the pummel of her saddle. 

For once in his life this young man, 
who piqued himself on being surprised 
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at nothing, became incoherent between 
wonder and admiration. 

“T never could have believed such a 
feat possible to a woman, and a young 
one, too!” he exclaimed in the midst of 
his thanks. “I thought you were out of 
the saddle for one moment, and wished 
my horse and myself, and everything be- 
longing to me, at the bottom of the deepest 
bog in these islands. How could you 
attempt sucha thing? It was not fit for 

ou.” 

Jean blushed up hotly. She was looking 
very lovely, flushed with her gallop and 
the crowning feat; but Keith was really 
pale, and his voice sounded almost angry in 
the last words. ‘Good Heavens!” he was 
thinking to himself, “‘she might have been 
thrown and trampled on in a moment, 
and for me—under my very eyes.” 

“It was nothing,” she said simply. 
“My father taught me how to use the 
lasso when I was quite a child. It only 
wants practice and a strong wrist, and my 
wrists’ — they were soft and girlish 
enough to look at—“‘are very strong.” 

Keith looked up at her. He had very 
clear blue eyes—sarcastic sometimes, keen 
always. 

“You make light of it, but you don’t 
mean to say that all the young ladies in 
this island are as accomplished horse- 
women as yourself? If so, no wonder you 
retire from us poor sailors with such pro- 
found contempt.” 

“It was not contempt,” said Jean, redder 
than any rose by now. “Please do not 
think I said so. It was only that all the 
married ladies make so much of you. One 
hears of nothing else for so long before 
you do come, and as I am the only grown- 
up girl here——” 

“The only grown-up girl!” Fenwick 
repeated, in great amazement. ‘You 
mean in your own family, I suppose ? Not 
in the settlement, surely ?” 

“The only lady-girl,” Jean explained, 
with dignity. “Yes, there is only me in 
the islands now. There was another last 
year; but she ”—with a sudden change of 
tone and moistening of the brown eyes— 
“she married, and went away.” 

Keith was almost struck dumb. 
some seconds before he could ask : 

“ And—might I ask who r 


It was 





_ Jean was just gathering up the reins 
im one hand, while with the other she 
smoothed back some of her dark curly 
locks under the little round felt hat which 
Keith had picked up among the ferns 
under her old perch, and brought to her. 


“T am Jean Coniston, the surveyor- 
general’s daughter,” she answered, with a 
little quaint bow, which sat strangely on 
her youthful appearance and childlike 
frankness; “and I am very glad to have 
been of any use to you. Good-bye. You 
will have to tighten your girths before you 
start. But you can’t miss your way now.” 
And then, before he could even answer, 
she had turned her horse’s head, and 
ridden away at a brisk pace. 

Keith was dumbfgunded. He had taken 
it as a matter of course that he should 
ride home with the young lady, and make 
himself agreeable to her; and though no 
woman-lover in general, the prospect, while 
warmed by the remembrance of her late 
exploit, had not seemed by any means 
disagreeable. But the speed and sudden- 
ness of her departure made it hopeless for 
him to attempt catching her up on foot, 
and to mount his horse before mending 
the rein and tightening the girths of the 
saddle, which was hanging loosely on one 
side, was an equal impossibility. Before 
he had concluded the task she was become 
a mere black spot, growing gradually 
smaller in the distance. 

“What a very extraordinary place and 
people,” said Keith to the rocks and peat- 
bogs around him. “Are all the women 
like this young lady, I wonder? If so, it’s 
perhaps as well that the supply of the 
sex is so limited, for we poor men would 
stand no chance with them at all. A 
wonderfully pretty little face though. 
Whoever would have dreamt of her run- 
ning off that way. Confound it!” with 
a sudden glance at his nether garments, 
“T believe she was ashamed to be seen 
riding with a man with no hat and muddy 
trousers. Strange, though, that a girl 
who seems as if she had been brought up 
in a training stable should have that sort 
of foolish snobbishness. Ah well, she 
needn’t have beenafraid. I’m not going to 
obtrude myself upon her.”- And he rode 
on slowly, letting the reins lie upon his 
tired horse’s neck, and with a somewhat 
sulky expression upon his handsome face. 

Jean, too, had compassion upon Brown 
Jenny after the first mile or so, and 
slackened pace considerably. ‘Don’t be 
afraid, you poor dear,” she said, patting 
the mare’s neck; “I’m not going to gallop 
you all the way home, after giving you 
such a breather just now. But I had to 
get a good start of him, or, you know, 
Jenny, my love, he’d have wanted to ride 





home with me; and now he can’t catch us 
up, for I know it will take him some 
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minutes to saddle up and all that; and 
we've taken all the wind out of his horse 
into the bargain. He was nice-looking, 
though, wasn’t he, Jenny ?—all but his 
eyes. There was a hard look in them, 
though they were very blue; and I like 
blue eyes and fair hair in a man. Oh 
no! it would never have done to have 
taken him home. We should certainly 
have been seen by Mrs. Powell, or Fanny 
Wanklyn, or one of them; and we know 
too well what they would have said, don’t 
we, Jenny? How I hate gossip and 
nonsense! But, after all, why should I 
mind it? If he’d been one of the little 
middies, or an ugly old man, I wouldn’t. 
I'd have taken him home and given him 
one of papa’s hats to go on board in. 
Jenny, my darling, I think we must prick 
on a little bit, for it’s getting late, and 
papa will be wondering where I am.” 
And thus adjured, Jenny broke into a 
brisk trot again, and never stopped until 
she reached Miss Coniston’s own door, 
where a grey-haired old gentleman, with 
a very vermilicn face and a nose which 
was somewhat bulbous in outline, was 
waiting to help her from her saddle. 
“Why, Jean child, where have you 
been?” he asked in a voice that was 
slightly husky and suggestive of speaking 
through a tube half filled with water. 
“ Do you know what you’ve missed ? Cook 
says you went out directly after breakfast, 
and before the ship came in. Fancy 
your losing the sight! And indeed it was 
a difficult matter piloting her through the 
narrows. If she’d come in last night 
instead of to-day she’d have had to wait 
in the outer roads till morning. Why, 
I’ve been on board already, and who d’you 
think the surgeon is? Thesame man that 
was in the Cracker five years ago. Robin- 
son, don’t you remember? Used to be 
very spooney on Mrs. Wanklyn when she 
was Fanny O’Brien; and there’s another 
fellow, too, whom we knew in the Spite- 
ful, though I’m hanged if I could recall 
his name when he came up to me. But 
they seem a nice lot of men altogether. 
And oh! by-the-way, Robinson and that 
other fellow—confound it! what is his 
name P—are coming to dine here to-day, so 
get out plenty of wine and brandy and all 
that. I’ve been lunching with the ward- 


room mess, and I don’t want to give them 


worse than I got.” 


“Don’t be afraid, dear,” said Jean. 
“They'll get quite as much as is good for 
them if it’s in the house. I remember that 
Mr. Robinson, for I hated him because he 
had a slimy way, and would whisper to 
women, even a little girl like me; but 
perhaps he’s improved by now, and any- 
how he’ll be able to tell us about other old 
friends.” And then, being now safely on 
her feet, Miss Coniston kissed her father 
affectionately, becoming immediately there- 
after conscious that the lunch whereat 
that gentleman had assisted had not been 
by any means conspicuous by an absence 
of the ‘‘ wine and brandy and all that,” to 
which he had already alluded. 

Mr. Coniston’s nose had not acquired 
its present bulbousness of outline without 
long and persistent training, but Jean was 
used to it, and therefore not quite so much 
distressed as a London young lady might 
have been. Still there was a little pucker 
on her brow, and her step was a trifle 
graver as she walked into the house. 
Suddenly a fresh thought crossed her 
mind, and she ran back, felt in the pocket 
of her saddle, and then shook her head, 
the former pucker quite driven out by two 
or three others. 

“What's the matter, my dear; have you 
lost anything ? ” said her father, and Jean 
nodded, her eyes quite woeful. 

“Yes, a book; my dear old Barnaby. 
I must have dropped it when—oh! I'll 
tell you all about it when I’ve spoken to 
cook. But what a pity! If it rains 
to-night it will be quite spoilt. Now I do 
hope that stupid fellow will have seen it 
and brought it away.” 

But the “stupid fellow” hadn’t, and 
poor Barnaby was lying forgotten among 
the diddledee bushes. 
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